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The History of Paschal Time 


by Abbot Gueranger 


(from “The Liturgical Year” Vol. 1.) 


E GIVE the name of 
Paschal Time to the 
period between Easter 
Sunday and the Satur- 
day following Whit 
Sunday. It is the most 
sacred portion of the 
Liturgical Year, and 
the one towards which 

the whole Cycle converges. We shall 

easily understand how this is, if we reflect 
upon the greatness of the Easter Feast, 
which is called the Feast of feasts, and the 

Solemnity of solemnities, in the same 

manner, says St. Gregory,! as the most 

sacred part of the Temple was called the 

Holy of holies; and the Book of Sacred 

Scripture, wherein are described the es- 

pousals between Christ and the Church, 
is called the Canticle of canticles. It 

is on this day, that the mission of the 

Word Incarnate attains the object towards 
which it has hitherto been unceasingly 

tending: mankind is raised up from his 
fall and regains what he had lost by 

Adam’s sin. 

Christmas gave us a Man-God; three 
days have scarcely passed, since we wit- 








nessed His infinitely precious Blood shed 
for our ransom; but now, on the day of 
Easter, our Jesus is no longer the Victim 
of death He is a Conqueror, that destroys 
death, the child of sin, and proclaims life, 
that undying life which He has purchased 
for us. The humiliation of His swathing- 
bands, the suffering of His Agony and 
Cross, these are passed; all is now glory, 
—glory for Himself, and glory also for 
us. On the day of Easter, God regains, 
by the Resurrection of the Man-God, His 
creation such as He made it at the be- 
ginning; the only vestige now left of 
death, is that likeness to sin which the 
Lamb of God deigned to take upon Him- 
self. Neither is it Jesus alone that re- 
turns to eternal life; the whole human 
race also has risen to immortality together 
with our Jesus. ‘By a man came death,’ 
says the Apostle; ‘and by a Man the 
Resurrection of the dead: and as in Adam 
all die, so also in Christ all shall be made 
alive.’2 

The anniversary of this Resurrection 
is, therefore, the great Day, the day of 
joy, the day by excellence; the day to 
which the whole year looks forward in 
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expectation, and on which its whole econ- 
omy is formed. But as it is the holiest 
of days,—since it opens to us the gate 
of Heaven, into which we shall enter be- 
cause we have risen together with Christ, 
—the Church would have us come to it 
well prepared by bodily mortification and 
by compunction of heart. It was for this 
that she instituted the Fast of Lent, and 
that she bade us, during Septuagesima, 
look forward to the joy of Easter, and be 
filled with sentiments suitable to the ap- 
proach of so grand a solemnity. We 
obeyed; we have gone through the period 
of our preparation; and now the Easter 
sun has risen upon us! 


But it was not enough to solemnize the 
great Day when Jesus, our Light, rose 
from the darkness of the tomb: there was 
another anniversary which claimed our 
grateful celebration. The Incarnate Word 
rose on the first day of the week,—that 
same day, whereon, four thousand years 
before, He, the Uncreated Word of the 
Father, had begun the work of the Cre- 
ation, by calling forth light, and separa- 
ting it from darkness. The first day was 
thus ennobled by the creation of light. It 
received a second consecration by the 
Resurrection of Jesus; and from that time 
forward Sunday, and not Saturday, was 
to be the Lord’s Day. Yes, our Resurrec- 
tion in Jesus which took place on the Sun- 
day, gave this first day a pre-eminence 
above the others of the week: the divine 
precept of the Sabbath was abrogated to- 
gether with the other ordinances of the 
Mosaic Law, and the Apostles instructed 
the faithful to keep holy the first day of 
the week, which God had dignified with 
that twofold glory, the creation and the 
regeneration of the world. Sunday, then, 
being the day of Jesus’ Resurrection, the 
Church chose that day, in preference to 
every other, for its yearly commemora- 
tion. The Pasch of the Jews, in conse- 
quence of its being fixed on the fourteenth 
of the moon of March, (the anniversary 
of the going out of Egypt,) fell by turns 
on each day of the week. The Jewish 
Pasch was but a figure; our is the reality, 
and puts an end to the figure. The Church, 
therefore, broke this her last tie with the 
Synagogue, and proclaimed her emancipa- 
tion, by fixing the most solemn of her 
Feasts on a day, which should never agree 
with that on which the Jews keep their 
now unmeaning Pasch. The Apostles 


decreed, that the Christian Pasch should 
never be celebrated on the fourteenth of 
the moon of March, even were that day 
to be a Sunday; but that it should be 
everywhere kept on the Sunday following 
the day on which the obsolete calendar of 
the Synagogue still marks it. 

Nevertheless, out of consideration for 
the many Jews who had received Baptism, 
and who formed the nucleus of the early 
Christian Church, it was resolved that the 
law regarding the day for keeping the 
new Pasch, should be applied prudently 
and gradually. Jerusalem was soon to 
be destroyed by the Romans, according to 
our Saviour’s prediction; and the new 
City, which was to rise up from its ruins 
and receive the Christion colony, would 
also have its Church, but a Church totally 
free from the Jewish element, which God 
had so visibly rejected. In preaching the 
Gospel and founding Churches, even far 
beyond the limits of the Roman Empire, 
the majority of the Apostles had not to 
contend with Jewish customs; most of 
their converts were from among the Gen- 
tiles. Saint Peter, who in the Council of 
Jerusalem had proclaimed the cessation of 
the Jewish Law, set up the standard of 
emancipation in the City of Rome; so 
that the Church, which through him was 
made the Mother and Mistress of all 
Churches, never had any other discipline 
regarding the observance of Easter, than 
that laid down by the Apostles, namely, 
that it should be kept on a Sunday. 

There was, however, one province of 
the Church, which for a long time stood 
out against the universal practice: it was 
Asia Minor. The Apostle St. John, who 
lived for many years at Ephesus,—where 
indeed he died,—had thought it prudent 
to tolerate, in those parts, the Jewish cus- 
tom of celebrating the Pasch; for many 
of the converts had been members of the 
Synagogue. But the Gentiles themselves, 
who, later on, formed the mass of the 
faithful, were strenuous upholders of this 
custom, which dated from the very foun- 
dation of the Church of Asia Minor. In 
the course of time, however, this anomaly 
became a source of scandal: it savoured 
of Judaism, and it prevented unity of re- 
ligious observance, which is always de- 
sirable, but particularly so in what regards 
Lent and Easter. 

Pope St. Victor, who governed the 
Church from the year 193, endeavored 
to put a stop to this abuse he thought the 
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time had come for establishing unity in 
so essential a point of Christian worship. 
Already, that is in the year 160, under 
Pope St. Anivetus, the Apostolic See had 
sought, by friendly negotiations, to induce 
the Churches of Asia Minor to conform to 
the universal practice; but it was difficult 
to triumph over a prejudice, which rested 
on a tradition held sacred in that country. 
St. Victor, however, resolved to make an- 
other attempt. He would put before 
them the unanimous agreement which 
reigned throughout the rest of the Church. 
Accordingly, he gave orders, that Councils 
should be convened in the several coun- 
tries where the Gospel had been preached, 
and that the question of Easter should 
be examined. Everywhere there was per- 
fect uniformity of practice; and the his- 
torian Eusebius, who lived a hundred and 
fifty years later, assures us, that the 
people of his day used to quote the de- 
cisions of the Councils of Rome, of Gaul 
of Achaia, of Pontus, of Palestine, and 
of Osrhoena in Mesopotamia. The Council 
of Ephesus, at which Polycrates, the 
Bishop of that city, presided, was the only 
one that opposed the Pontiff, and disre- 
garded the practice of the universal 
Church. 


Deeming it unwise to give toleration to 
the opposition, Victor separated from 
communion with the Holy See the refac- 
tory Churches of Asia Minor. This 
severe penalty, which was not inflicted 
until Rome has exhausted every other 
means of removing the evil, excited the 
commiseration of several Bishops. St. 
Ireneus, who was then governing the See 
of Lyons, pleaded for these Churches, 
which, so it seemed to him, had sinned 
only through a want of light; and he 
obtained from the Pope the revocation of 
a measure which seemed too severe. This 
indulgence produced the desired effect. In 
the following century, St. Anatolius, 
Bishop of Laodicea, in his Book on the 
Pasch, written in 276, tells us that the 
Churches of Asia Minor had then for 
some time past, conformed to the Roman 
practice. 


About the same time, and by a strange 
coincidence, the Churches of Syria, Cilicia, 
and Mesopotamia, gave scandal by again 
leaving the Christian and Apostolic ob- 
servance of Easter and returning to the 
Jewish rite of the fourteenth of the March 
moon. This Schism in the Liturgy grieved 





the Church; and one of the points to which 
the Council of Nicw#a directed its first at- 
tention, was the promulgation of the uni- 
versal obligation to celebrate Easter on the 
Sunday. The Decree was unanimously 
passed, and the Fathers of the Council 
ordained, that ‘all controversy being laid 
aside, the Brethren in the East should 
solemnize the Pasch on the same day as 
the Romans, the Alexandrians, and the 
rest of the faithful.’? So important seemed 
this question, inasmuch as it affected the 
very essence of the Christian Liturgy, 
that St. Athanasius, assigning the reasons 
which had led to the calling of the Coun- 
cil of Niczea, mentions these two: the con- 
demnation of the Arian heresy, and the 
establishment of uniformity in the observ- 
ance of Easter.* 


The Bishop of Alexandria was commis- 
sioned by the Council to see to the draw- 
ing up of astronomical tables, whereby the 
precise day of Easter might be fixed for 
each future year. The reason of this 
choice was, that the astronomers of Alex- 
andria were looked upon as the most exact 
in their calculations. These tables were 
to be sent to the Pope, and he would ad- 
dress letters to the several Churches, in- 
structing them as to the uniform celebra- 
tion of the great Festival of Christendom. 
Thus was the unity of the Church made 
manifest by the unity of the holy Liturgy; 
and the Apostolic See, which is the foun- 
dation of the first, was likewise the source 
of the second. But, even previous to the 
Council of Niczea, the Roman Pontiff had 
addressed to all the Churches, every year, 
a Paschal Encyclical, instructing them as 
to the day on which the solemnity of the 
Resurrection was to be kept. This we 
learn from the synodical Letter of the 
Fathers of the great Council held at Arles, 
in 314. The Letter is addressed to Pope 
St. Sylvester, and contains the following 
passage: ‘In the first place, we beg that 
the observance of the Pasch of the Lord 
may be uniform) both as to time and day, 
in the whole world, and that You would, 
according to the custom, address Letters 
to all concerning this matter.’5 


This custom, however, was not kept up 
for any length of time, after the Council 
of Nicea. The want of precision in as- 
tronomical calculations occasioned con- 
fusion in the method of fixing the day of 
Easter. It is true, this great Festival 
was always kept on a Sunday; nor did any 
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Church think of celebrating it on the same 
day as the Jews; but, since there was no 
uniform understanding as to the exact 
time of the Vernal Equinox, it happened 
some years, that the Feast of Easter was 
not kept, in all places on the same day. 
By degrees, there crept in a deviation from 
the rule laid down by the Council, of tak- 
ing the 21st of March as the day of the 
Equinox. There was needed a reform in 
the Calendar, and no one seemed com- 
petent to bring it about. Cycles were 
drawn up contradictory to one another; 
Rome and Alexandria had each its own 
system of calculation; so that, some years, 
Easter was not kept with that perfect 
uniformity which the Nicene Fathers had 
so strenuously laboured for: and yet, this 
variation was not the result of anything 
like party-spirit. 


The West followed Rome. The Churches 
of Ireland and Scotland, which had been 
misled by faulty Cycles, were, at length, 
brought into uniformity. Finally, science 
was sufficiently advanced in the 16th cen- 
tury, for Pope Gregory XIII, to under- 
take a reform of the Calendar. The 
Equinox had to be restored to the 21st of 
March, as the Council of Nicza had pre- 
scribed. The Pope effected this by pub- 
lishing a Bull, dated February 24, 1581, 
in which he ordered that ten days of the 
following year, namely from the 4th to 
the 15 of October, should be suppressed. 
He thus restored the work of Julius 
Cesar, who had in his day, turned his at- 
tention to the rectification of the Year. 
Easter was the great object of the reform, 
or as it is called, the New Style, achieved 
by Gregory XIII. The principles and 
regulations of the Nicene Council were 
again brought to bear on this the capital 
question of the Liturgical Year; and the 
Roman Pontiff thus gave to the whole 
world the intimation of Easter, not for 
one year only, but for centuries. Hereti- 
cal nations were forced to acknowledge 
the divine power of the Church in this 
solemn act, which interested both religion 
and society. They protested against the 
Calendar, as they had protested against 
the Rule of Faith. England and the 
Lutheran States of Germany preferred 
following, for many years, a Calendar 
which was evidently at fault, rather then 
accept the New Style, which they acknowl- 
edged to be indispensable; but it was the 
work of a Pope® The only nation in 


Europe that keeps up the Old Style is 
Russia, whose antipathy to Rome obliges 
her to be thus ten or twelve days behind 
the rest of the civilized world. 


All this shows us how important it was 
to fix the precise day of Easter; and God 
has several times shown by miracles, that 
the date of so sacred a Feast was not a 
matter of indifference. During the ages 
when the confusion of the Cycles and the 
want of correct astronomical computa- 
tions occasioned great uncertainity as to 
the Vernal Equinox, miraculous events 
more than once supplied the deficiencies 
of science and authority. In a letter to 
St. Leo the Great, in the year 444 Pasch- 
asinus, Bishop of Lilybea’ in Sicily, re- 
lates that under the Pontificate of St. 
Zozimus,—Honorius being Consul for the 
eleventh, and Constantius for the second 
time,—the real day of Easter was mir- 
aculously revealed to the people of one 
of the churches there. In the midst of a 
mountainous and thickly wooded district 
of the Island was a village called Meltinas. 
Its church was of the poorest, but it was 
dear to God. Every year, on the night 
preceding Easter Sunday, as the Priest 
went to the Baptistery to bless the Font, 
it was found to be miraculously filled with 
water, for there were no human means 
wherewith it could be supplied. As soon 
as Baptism was administered, the water 
disappeared of itself, and left the Font 
perfectly dry. In the year just mentioned, 
the people, misled by a wrong calculation, 
assembled for the ceremonies of Easter 
Eve. The Prophecies having been read, 
the Priest and his flock repaired to the 
Baptistery,—but the Font was empty. 
They waited, expecting the miraculous 
flowing of the water, wherewith the Cate- 
chumens were to receive the grace of re- 
generation: but they waited in vain, and 
no Baptism was administered. On the 
following 22nd of April, the Font was 
found to be filled to the brim, and there- 
by the people understood that that was the 
true Easter for that year.’ 


Cassiodorus, writing in the name of 
king Athalaric to a certain Severus, re- 
lates a similar miracle, which happened 
every year on Easter Eve, in Lucania, 
near the small Island of Leucothea, at a 
place called Marcilianum. There was a 
large fountain there, whose water was so 
clear, that the air itself was not more 
transparent. It was used as the Font for 
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the administration of Baptism on Easter 
Night. As soon as the Priest, standing 
under the rock wherewith - nature had 
canopied the fountain, began the prayers 
of the Blessing, the water, as though tak- 
ing part in the transports of the Easter 
joy, arose in the Font; so that, if pre 
viously it was to the level of the fifth 
step, it was seen to rise up to the seventh, 
impatient, as it were, to effect those won- 
ders of grace whereof it was the chosen 
instrument. God would show by this, 
that even inanimate creatures can share, 
when He will it, in the holy gladness of 
the greatest of all days.® 


St. Gregory of Tours tells us of a Font, 
which existed even then, in a church of 
Andalusia, in a place called Osen, and 
whereby God miraculously certified to His 
people the true day of Easter. On the 
Maundy Thursday of each year, the 
Bishop, accompanied by the faithful, re- 
paired to this church. The bed of the 
Font was built in the from of a cross, and 
was paved with mosaics. It was carefully 
examined, to see that it was perfectly dry; 
and after several prayers had been re- 
cited, every one left the church, and the 
Bishop sealed the door with his seal. On 
Holy Saturday the Pontiff returned, ac- 
companied by his flock; the seal was ex- 
amined, and the door was opened. The 
Font was found to be filled, even above 
the level of the floor, and yet the water 
did not overflow. The Bishop pronounced 
the exorcisms over the miraculous water, 
and poured the Chrism into it. The Cate- 
chumens were then baptized; and as soon 
as the sacrament had been administered, 
the water immediately disappeared, and 
no one could tell what became of it.!° 
Similar miracles were witnessed in sev- 
eral churches in the East. John Moschus, 
a writer in the 7th century, speaks of a 
Baptismal Font in Lycia, which was thus 
filled every Easter Eve; but the water re- 
mained in the Font during the whole fifty 
days, and suddenly disappeared after the 
Festival of Pentecost.4 


We alluded, in our History of Passion- 
tide, to the decrees passed by the Chris- 
tian Emperors, which forbade all law pro- 
ceedings during the fortnight of Easter, 
that is, from Palm Sunday to the Octave 
day of the Resurrection. St. Augustine, 
in a sermon he preached on this Octave, 
exhorts the faithful to extend to the whole 
year this suspension of law-suits, disputes, 








and enmities, which the civil law inter- 
dicted during these fifteen days. 

The Church put upon all her children 
the obligation of receiving Holy Commun- 
ion at Easter. This precept is based upon 
the words of our Redeemer, who left it 
to His Church to determine the time of 
the year, when Christians should receive 
the Blessed Sacrament. In the early ages, 
Communion was frequent, and, in some 
places, even daily. By degrees, the fervour 
of the faithful grew cold towards this 
august Mystery, as we gather from a de- 
cree of the Council of Agatha (Agde), 
held in 506, where it is defined, that those 
of the laity who shall not approach Com- 
munion at Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost, are to be considered as having ceased 
to be Catholics.2 This Decree of the 
Council of Agatha was accepted as the 
law of almost the entire Western Church. 
We find it quoted among the regulations 
drawn up by Egbert, Archbishop of York, 
as also in the third Council of Tours. In 
many places, however, Communion was 
obligatory for the Sundays of Lent, and 
for the last three days of Holy Week, in- 
dependently of that which was to be made 
on the Easter Festival. 


It was in the year 1215, in the 4th Gen- 
eral Council of Lateran, that the Church, 
seeing the ever growing indifference of her 
children, decreed with regret that Chris- 
tians should be strictly bound to Com- 
munion only once in the year, and that 
that Communion of obligation should be 
made at Easter. In order to show the 
faithful that this is the uttermost limit 
of her condescension to lukewarmness, 
she declares, in the same Council, that he 
that shall presume to break this law, may 
be forbidden to enter a church during 
life, and be deprived of Christian burial 
after death, as he would be if he had, of 
his own accord, separated himself from 
the exterior link of Catholic unity. These 
regulations of a General Council show 
how important is the duty of the Easter 
Communion; but at the same time, they 
make us shudder at the thought of the 
millions, throughout the Catholic. world, 
who brave each year the threats of the 
Church, by refusing to comply with a 
duty, which would both bring life to their 
souls, and serve as a profession of their 
faith. And when we again reflect upon 
how many even of those who make their 


(Continued on page. 40) 
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Excerpts from the Cardinal's letters: 
December 12th, 1924— 

“The CAECILIA deserves every commendation 
and encouragement, for it is practically ‘a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness." I know of no other month- 
ly periodical in the English language midst the great 
multitude of publication that espouses the cause of 
sacred music and brings to our notice those com- 
positions that are in harmony with the wishes and 
regulations of Pope Pius X of saintly memory. 


iy 


4 efforts merit and obtain every 
encouragement, for there are but few like you de- 
voting your talents and efforts to the cause of real 
church music, and unless your numbers grow, the 
beauty and impressiveness of the Church's liturgy is 
bound to suffer in the years to come.” 

June, 1925— 


your 


We are happy to welcome it (The 
CAECILIA) to the sacred precincts of our Semi- 
nary ‘ 

“We eit it to our clergy and our sister- 
hoods, for we feel that in supporting it : 
we are helping to safeguard a precious inheritance 
that has come to us from the first ages of the Church.” 





Sacandicusnd Climacus 


Since the last vis- 





po it of the Roman 
Palestrina Polyphonic Choir 
under Casimiri, 





we are in receipt of numerous letters 
asking for suggestions as to the best 
methods in establishing similar choirs 
and particularly rendering similar mu- 
sic. 

In reply we can only say that under 
present existing conditions this is not 
an easy matter to accomplish. 


We have splendid material of excel- 
lent choirs, and there are many men and 
women ready to sacrifice their talent 
and time in the interest of the best there 
is to be had in our church music liter- 
ature. 

But what good does all this do in 
the absence of the most necessary fac- 
tor—a competent leader! 


Without leadership in any cause, no 
matter how worthy, is doomed to fail- 
ure. 

To be a thorough musician is one 
thing, to be a thorough church-mu- 
sician quite another. 

Good church-musicians need special 
training. We have many musicians 
whose general musical knowledge can- 
not be questioned,, but who are utterly 
ignorant of Catholic church music. 

A good musician is not of necessity a 
good church musician, while a_ real 
church musician possesses all that good 
musicianship requires. 

A general musical knowledge is but 
the first requisite—more important by 
far is a thorough knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the liturgy. That gives what 
we would term understanding without 
which genuine church music remains 
terra incognita. 

That explains why such choirs as the 
Roman Polyphonic Choir are so dis- 
tant to us. 

Given trained church musicians, and 
the co-operation of our Catholic sing- 
ers, both children and adults, we will 
soon be singing Palestrina to easily 
equal any foreign choir ever heard in 
our country. 





That the demand 
for better church 
music is con- 
stantly growing 
is a very gratifying fact. It is due in a 
great measure to a better appreciation 
of music in general. 


Better 
Church Music 
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The one factor—and we believe the 
greatest of them all—which will even- 
tually bring about a complete conver- 
sion to better church music is the teach- 
ing of better music in our schools. 


“As the twig is bent, so the tree will 
grow.” Likewise as the musical taste 
of the child is developed during its 
early school years so it will manifest 
itself through life. 


Better school music means system- 
atic teaching of music in our schools 
under expert supervision. 


The mere and exclusive teaching of 
hymns and masses by rote does not 
suffice. In fact, it is harmful. Yet 
this method of supplying the musical 
wants in our schools is quite prevalent. 


We must abolish this system. 


No matter how small the school, the 
elements of singing and appreciation 
of music as set forth in so many good 
books, must be introduced. Thus from 
the very start, beginning with the sim- 
plest melodies, the child’s taste will be 
moulded toward something better and 
higher, and upon the completion of this 
process the child will not only appreci- 
ate better music in general, but will 
also demand better music in our 
Church, and once the demand is cre- 
ated, better church music will be as- 
sured. 

Compare the sum total of Catholic 
church choirs in the United States to a 
large field! Then, putting your hand on 
your heart as honest children are wont 
to do, must you not admit that the great- 
er part of this field is overgrown with 
weeds and otherwise worthless growths? 
When a good farmer undertakes to put a 
field of this sort into a state of proper 
productivity, is not his first step a 
thorough weeding-out and grubbing proc- 
ess? Would any other mode of farming 
come dangerously close to landing him in 
the insane asylum? Then, what do you 
think of those would-be reformers (sud- 
den converts some of them) who would 
grow the choicest fruits of church music 
(e.g. Gregorian Chant) on a soil, which 


they will not first clear of its brush and 
weeds? Be charitable, and do not call 
them anything worse than “poor farm- 
ers”! 


Yes, friends, the immediate task to be 
undertaken in the larger part of the 
field of church music in the United 
States, even today, A. D. 1928, is not 
planting but the weeding-out! And it 
may not be superfluous to add, that the 
proper livery for such a function is not 
evening dress but “overalls”. 


At this time of the year a litle digres- 
sion into the realm of baseball is quite 
pardonable—: Good baseball clubs and 
good choirs have much the same working 
principle, namely team-work. Team- 
work is impossible with an array of 
swell-heads and bone-heads as working 
material. If you are afflicted with such 
pople, get rid of them at once, Mr. Man- 
ager, alias choir-director! Even though 
they’re “stars” they’ll never “shine” for 


you. Their luminosity is exclusively in- 
dividual. They never “shine” in a con- 
stellation. —L— 


As song is intensified speech, the ob- 
servance of the fundamental principles 
of good elocution is a prime necessity for 
good singing. Without good vocalization 
and articulation and a proper logical em- 
phasis of the text there can be no really 
good and refined singing. — 

A difficult, yet very necessary lesson 
to teach aspiring beginners (and some 
veterans) in singing is naturalness. How 
natural, apparently, to be unnatural in 
singing! —L— 


Music is the only sensual gratification 
in which mankind may indulge to excess 
without injury to their moral or religious 


feeling. 
(Addison) 


Music, in the best sense, does not re- 
quire novelty; nay, the older it is, the 
more we are accustomed to it, the great- 
er its effect. 

(Goethe) 


The highest graces of music flow from 
the feeling of the heart. 


(Emmons) 
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Easter Communion, have paid no more 
attention to the Lenten Penance than if 
there were no such obligation in exist- 
ence, we cannot help feeling sad, and we 
wonder within ourselves, how long God 
will bear with such infringements of the 
Christian Law. 


The fifty days between Easter and 
Pentecost have ever been considered by 
the Church as most holy. The first week, 
which is more expressly devoted to cele- 
brating our Lord’s Resurrection, is kept 
up as one continued Feast; but the re- 
mainder of the fifty days is also marked 
with special honours. To say nothing of 
the joy, which is the characteristic of 
this period of the year, and of which the 
Alleluia is the expression,—Christian 
tradition has assigned to Eastertide two 
practices, which distinguish it from every 
other Season. The first is, that fasting 
is not permitted during the entire inter- 
val: it is an extension of the ancient pre- 
cept of never fasting on a Sunday, and 
the whole of Eastertide is considered as 
one long Sunday. This practice, which 
would seem to have come down from the 
time of the Apostles, was accepted by the 
Religious Rules of both East and West, 
even by the severest. The second con- 
sists in not kneeling at the Divine Office, 
from Easter to Pentecost. The Eastern 
Churches have faithfully kept up the 
practice, even to this day. It was observed 
for many ages by the Western Churches 
also; but now, it is little more than a 
remnant. The Latin Church has long 
since admitted genuflexions in the Mass 
during Easter time. The few vestiges of 
the ancient discipline in this regard, which 
still exist, are not noticed by the faithful, 
inasmuch as they seldom assist at the 
Canonical Hours. 


Eastertide, then, is like one continued 
Feast. It is the remark made by Tertul- 


ing those Christians who regretted hav- 
ing renounced, by their Baptism, the fes- 
tivities of the pagan year; and he thus 
addresses them ‘If you love Feasts, you 
will find plenty among us Christians; not 
merely Feasts that last only for a day, 
but such as continue for several days to- 
gether. The Pagans keep each of their 
Feasts once in the year; but you have to 
keep each of yours many times over, for 
you have the eight days of its celebration. 
Put all the Feasts of the Gentiles 'to- 
gether, and they do not amount to our 
fifty days of Pentecost.”* St. Ambrose 
speaking on the same subject, says: ‘If 
the Jews are not satisfied with the Sab- 
bath of each week, but keep also one which 
lasts a whole month, and another which 
lasts a whole year;—how much more 
ought not we to honour our Lord’s Resur- 
rection? Hence our ancestors have taught 
us to celebrate the fifty days of Pente- 
cost as a continuation of Easter. They 
are seven weeks, and the Feast of Pente- 
cost commences the eighth...... During 
these fifty Gays, the Church observes no 
fast, as neither does she on any Sunday, 
for it is the day on which our Lord rose: 
and all these fifty days are like so many 
Sundays.” 


1Homilia, xxii. 

2Cor. xv. 21, 22. 

3Spicilegium Solesmense. t. iv. p. 541. 

4Epist. ad Afros episcopos. 

5Concil, Galliae. t. i. 

6(Great Britain adopted the New Style, by Act of 
Parliament, in the year 1752.—Tr. 

TThe modern Marsala. 8Sti. Leonis Opera, Epist. iii- 
9Cassiodorus, Variarum, lib. vii. epist. xxxiii. 

10De Gloria Martyrum, lib. i. cap. xxiv. 

11Pratum spirituale, cap. ccxv. 

12Concil. Agath. Canon xviii. 


13Two centuries after this, Pope Eugenius the 
Fourth, in the Constitution Digna Fide, given in the 
year 1440, allowed this annual Communion to be 
made on any day between Palm Sunday and Low Sun- 
day inclusively. (In England, by permission of the 
Holy See, the time for making the Easter Communion 
extends from Ash Wednesday to Low Sunday.—Tr.) 


lian, in the 3rd century. He is reproach - Idololatria, cap. xiv...15In Lucam, lib. viii. cap. xxv. 
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The Music of the Bzble’ 


The Percussion Instruments 
(a) Cymbals 

These are often mentioned in the Old 
Testament. Although there were perhaps 
many different sizes, there were really 
only two kinds: 

1. The ‘loud’ cymbals—shaped some- 
thing like large soup plates, with wide 
flat rims. (The word cymbal means ‘a 
saucer.’) (fig. 18). 





Figure No. 18 


They were strapped to the hands, and 
were played by being clashed together. 

2. The ‘high sounding’ cymbals—shaped 
something like conical cups, with thin 
edges. They sometimes had wooden han- 
dles, and were played by bringing them 
down sharply upon the other held firmly. 
(see fig. 5). 

They were probably sometimes joined 
together by means of a cord, as are some- 
times used today in India (fig. 19). 

As far as we can discover from speci- 
mens actually found in ancient Egyptian 
tombs, they were usually made of copper, 
alloyed with silver. 

Whenever we read of cymbals in the 
Bible, we find them used, not, as we should 
expect, for dancing, but always for re- 
— services : 


(David) appointed . 
sagan ‘of brass. 


. . to sound with 


From “The School Music Review” 
This ¢ article has been prepared for young people, te be 
read either by them or to them. 


And he (Hezekiah) set the Levites in the house 
of the Lord with cymbals 


C) 


Figure No. 19 
Certain Levites were specially selected 
to play the cymbals, and in David’s reign 
Asaph was the chief cymbalist : 


And with them .. . . with trumpets and cymbals 
for those that would make a sound. 
In later years: 


They set the priests in their apparel . . . . and the 
_— the sons of Asaph with cymbals to praise the 
Lo 


You all know that cymbals can give 
out only a shrill, clanging, ringing sound 
which is not very musical; and that they 
cannot be tuned to produce beautiful 
chords like many other musical instru- 
ments. 

St. Paul, when he wanted to make his 
hearers think of noisy, hollow, empty pre- 
tence, was right in using these noble 
words: 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 


angels and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
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They were used, always with other in- 
struments, not so much to make music as 
to mark time or to strengthen the accent, 
and to produce a terrifying effect. 


(b) Bells and Gongs 


From the cymbals we get quite easily 
to the idea of bells (one cymbal with a 
hanging clapper or hammer), and gongs 
(one cymbal hung up on a cord and struck 
by a hammer). They were very simple 


indeed, yielding just a tinkling sound, and’ 


not made in such variety, as now, to give 
out a scale of notes. Bells and tinkling 
metal plates were to be found on the 
horses’ harness, and were sometimes sewn 
upon the robes of the priests. 


In that day there shall be upon the bells of the 
horses—Holiness unto the Lord. 


And beneath upon the hem of it thou shalt make 
pomegrantes of blue . . . . and bells of gold between 
them . . . . and his sound shall be heard when he 
(Aaron) goeth in unto the holy place. 


And they made bells of pure gold .. . 
Lord commanded Moses. 


. as the 





Figure No. 21 


(c) Tabrets and Trimbels 


These various kinds of hand-drums or 
tambours. Some—the tabrets—were just 
plain drums made by stretching skins 
tightly over basins or wide tubes of metal 
or earthenware. (Figs. 20 to 23). 


They were often hung by a chord round 
the neck of the player, and mostly sounded 
by hand and not by sticks. Others—the 
timbrels or tambourines—were small one- 
sided drums with tiny cymbals let into 
the rim or having little bells hanging on 
strings stretched across the inside of the 
tambourine or little tambour. (Fig. 24). 


Both were mainly used as accompani- 
ments to singing and dancing on joyful 
occasions: 





Figure No. 22 and 23 


The mirth of the tabrets ceaseth. 


Thou shalt again be adorned with thy tabrets and 
shalt go forth in the dances of them that make merry. 





Figure No. 24 


And Jephthath came to Mizpeh ... and... . his 
daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and with 
dances. 


Praise him with the timbrel and dance. 


(To be Concluded) 
Kes$caiKes*$2at 


Adventitious Aids 
By A. H. Radcliffe 


While the teacher of music must aim 
primarily to bring his pupils into direct 
and vital contact with music itself, and 
must never permit himself to be per- 
suaded that he has attained his object 
when some of them evince interest in 
matters merely relating to the subject, 
he will be unwise if he neglect to encour- 
age effort which, although not intrinsi- 
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cally musical, can certainly do no harm 
and may be productive of good. A broad 
interest is always preferable to a narrow 
one. That is why knowledge of a com- 
poser’s life and times, for instance, is 
likely to assist in making his music more 
attractive and acceptable to children. 
Links are thus formed between the child- 
mind and the music to be heard or stud- 
ied. The composer is seen aS a person 
very much like those met in the daily 
walks of life, and not as a being of 
strange aloofness. A weakness from an 
educational view is usually apparent, 
however, in dealing with these matters. 
The energy expended is mainly the teach- 
er’s on behalf of the children, not mainly 
the children’s on their own behalf, and 
valuable—and even  inevitable—though 
the former may be, the latter is obviously 
more to be desired whenever possible. 
Teachers hardly need to be told in these 
days that one of their chief respon- 
sibilities is to train their scholars in ‘self- 
help.’ Apart from the actual perform- 
ance of music, there does not appear 
to be a great deal of scope for such ef- 
fort in the music syllabus. But oppor- 
tunities do occur, and ideas do occasion- 
ally strike one, and the appended account 
of activities in my own school may assist 
others who desire to set children to work 
along similar lines. 


SCRAP-BOOKS 


My boys used to keep note- books in 
which they entered, at my dictation, 
brief notes on their music lessons. I 
doubt whether they often looked at them, 
and, moreover, the feeling grew upon me 
that the time devoted to writing might 
be spent to greater advantage in listen- 
ing to music. I therefore decided that 
note-books should be converted into 
scrap-books. From thenceforward the 
boys were to collect, from any legitimate 
source, material—portraits of composers 
and others, notes on musical works, and 
so forth—submit it to me for approval, 
and then, in their own time, paste it into 
their books. The response was more 
than encouraging, and _ scrap-books are 
now an established feature of work. 
When starting new classes with books, 
one is literally snowed under with en- 
velopes of cuttings, groups of cuttings, 
fastened together, odd scraps of paper, 





gramophone record supplements, and the 
like; and the task of sorting is no light 
one. Let those who imagine that putting 
work on to children will mean an easy 
time for themselves, test their theory by 
such a scheme as the foregoing: their 
opinions will undergo a_ considerable 
modification. Some of the books are 
really quite interesting. It is surprising 
how many portraits appear—many of 
them quite good ones—culled from an 
astonishing number of sources. Then 
there are pictures illustrative of musical 
works, often with notes pasted under- 
neath them. Some boys go to great 
trouble to make their books appear at- 
tractive. Framework designs are fol- 
lowed in cutting out, dark portraits are 
cut to the facial outline so that they shall 
stand out well against the white paper 
of the scrap-book, and few lads have even 
done a little autograph hunting. 


Teachers will probably be interested to 
learn that a good deal of external assist- 
ance is readily forthcoming if desired. 
We have had parcels of booklets contain- 
ing numerous attractive pictures and 
much useful information from various 
gramophone companies and music pub- 
lishers. Incidentally, I may say that the 
help rendered by these firms has not 
proved unproductive from their own 
standpoints. It remains merely to add 
that a boy’s scrap-book is always re- 
garded as his own property, to be kept 
in school as a general rule while he re- 
mains in attendance, but to go with him 
when he leaves. 


WALL PICTURES 


Here again was a venture, the value 
of which was enhanced by the interest 
it created among the boys consequent up- 
on the part they played in making it a 
success. For a long time I had felt that 
the room in which most of the music les- 
sons are given should be decorated with 
portraits of composers; but these cost 
money, and school funds were low, while 
there was small hope of anything being 
done through the medium of ordinary 
stock requisitions. Such pictures as I 
had myself would soon have become val- 
ueless had I put them on the walls as 
they were, even had they been mounted 
on cardboard. I therefore asked the boys 
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first to add to the store of pictures if 
possible, and secondly, to look out any old 
frames that might be regarded in their 
homes as little better than lumber. Once 
again the response was good, and not a 
thing had to be bought. Missing glass 
was replaced by one boy whose father is a 
house decorator. It was not always easy 
to make pictures and frames fit, but 
careful cutting and judicious mounting 
solved many difficulties, now we have a 
set of eighteen framed portraits which, 
in the opinion of most visitors, quite 
definitely lends an air of distinction to 
the room. The central position is oc- 
cupied by a fine poster issued last year 
by a music concern in connection with 
the Bethoven Centenary celebrations. 
This was framed in two inch oak without 
charge by the father of one of the en- 
thusiasts. 

Other methods of encouraging boys 


to take part in matters ancillary to mu- 
sic lessons could be cited. One boy, for 
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instance, indexed all my own notes on 
musical works. But perhaps sufficient. 
has been said to indicate that where op- 
portunities for this form of activity are 
sought they will not be long in revealing 
themselves, and the teacher who seizes 
them will be rendering his_ scholars 
double service; for, while he is training 
them to do things for themselves, he is 
also establishing closer ties between them 
and the music he wishes them to hear or 
to perform. 
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